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Senator Jacob lH. Gallinger 


By James O. Lyford 


One of my earliest contributions to 
a newspaper was a notice of a lecture 
by Dr. Jacob H. Gallinger before the 
Edueational Society of the town of 
Canterbury. This was in the early 
seventies. The acquaintance then 
formed became intimate when I went 
to Coneord in 1874 to study law. In 
1876 we were fellow members of the 
Constitutional Convention, where I 
east a complimentary vote for Doctor 
Gallinger as its presiding officer. The 
present ratio of representation of 
towns and wards in the legislature 
was the result of an amendment of- 
fered by me to his original proposi- 
tion on that subject, and his accept- 
ance of the same was followed by the 
adoption of the amended resolution 
by the convention. This was our 
first cobperation in public affairs, and 
our association in politics has been 
almost without interruption since that 
date. Only once have I been opposed 
to his ambition. That was in 1889, 
when William E. Chandler was a ean- 
didate for re-election to the United 
States Senate and Doctor Gallinger 
was his opponent. This action of 
mine oeceasioned no break in our 
friendship. Therefore, in responding 
to the request of the editor of this 
magazine for a brief sketch of Sen- 
ator Gallinger’s publie career, I am 
writing from a close observation of 
more than a generation of one who 
has by his own exertions reached the 
highest honors of the state and who 
has literally earned these honors by 


indefatigable industry and by con- 
stant growth in the various positions 
he has been ealled upon to fill. 

Two men in the history of New 
Hampshire have risen from the print- 
er’s ease to seats in the United States 
Senate, Isaae Hill and Jacob H. Gal- 
linger. There is much similarity in 
the rise and growth of these two men, 
although of different temperaments 
and unlike in their methods, as their 
times were unlike. The secondary 
education of each after leaving the 
common school was the printing office, 
from which one graduated an editor 
and the other a physician. ..r. Hill 
began his political eareer from the 
time he first wielded a pen; Doctor 
Gallinger drifted into polities after 
succeeding as a physician. Yet it 
was inevitable in the ease of both that 
they should become leaders of men. 
In each was the aggressive spirit, the 
svympathetie response to the eall of 
duty, the patient perseverance essen- 
tial to ultimate triumph, and the nat- 
ural adaptation to public affairs. 
Each was the creator of his own for- 
tune, for there were no contributions 
to their suecess, save as each builded 
in enduring friendships and publie 
confidence for future returns. Neither 
Mr. Hill nor Doctor Gallinger was a 
native of the state which honored him, 
and the latter had the further handi- 
eap of being born outside the juris- 
diction of the country which he adop- 
ted. Both aspired to political honors 
and both were eminently successful. 
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Each faced discouraging environ- 
ments in early life and each overcame 
these obstacles by the forcefulness of 
his exertions and by making and im- 
proving opportunities. 

Doctor Gallinger had hardly hung 
out his sign as a physician in Con- 
eord, in the year 1862, before he be- 
gan to take an interest in the welfare 
of the city. The schools, the church, 
the cause of temperance and the pub- 
lic health enlisted his attention and 
codperation. I can not recall the 
time when he was not an interesting 
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quently espoused the unpopular side, 
even though morally right. This ae- 
tive participation in loeal affairs did 
not tend to promote immediate pop- 
ularity. It did seeure recognition of 
a commanding personality soon after 
to be considered, while it may have 
been his training school for future 
usefulness. 

One of the local wits of Concord 
once said of Doctor Gallinger that he 
‘*never secured any success in a dead 
ealm.’’ This is literally true of most 
of his publie life and promotion. If 
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speaker and a ready debater. Yet he 
would probably refer to these early 
efforts to influence public opinion as 
his novitiate. Charles James Fox is 
said to have spoken upon every meas- 
ure before parliament at his first ses- 
sion to qualify himself for a parlia- 
mentary leader. There was hardly a 
mooted question of importance to 
Coneord for more than a decade on 
which Doctor Gallinger did not take 
a positive stand and defend his opin- 
ions with earnestness and power. In 
these days his defeats were quite as 
numerous as his triumphs, for he fre- 


in these later years two party renomi- 
nations as United States senator have 
come to him unanimously and a third 
is to be given in January next, they 
may be said to have been earned be- 
cause of the long period in which he 
was the storm center of our polities, 
local and state. 

Beginning his political life in 
Ward 4, Concord, a ward celebrated 
both for its strenuous contests and the 
number of public men it has fur- 
nished to the state and nation, Doctor 
Gallinger was elected to the legisla- 
ture in 1872 and re-elected the next 
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year. In this body, which at that 
time more than in recent years was the 
stepping stone to higher office, his 
readiness in debate and his knowledge 
of parliamentary law him a 
commanding influence. His election 
to the Constitutional Convention of 
1876 from the same ward was the nat- 


gave 


ural sequence of his service in the 
house. That convention had in its 
membership the ablest men of the 


state, being presided over by Judge 
Daniel Clark, at one time president 
pro tempore of the United States Sen- 
ate. With these seniors in experi- 
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ing member of both branches, diligent 
in committee service and active upon 
the floor, framing and amending 
measures and leaving his impress 
upon the legislation of that period. 
His legislative experience was not 
only valuable to him when later he 
was sent to Washington, but it helped 
his promotion by extending his ae- 
quaintance throughout the state. 
Some of the people of New Hamp- 
shire will readily reeall Doctor Gallin- 
ger’s introduction to the larger poli- 
tices of the state in 1882. There had 
been a strenuous political canvass for 
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and legislative service Doctor 
Gallinger held his own in debate and 
in the parliamentary management of 
the measures he advocated. 

Two years later he was eleeted to 
the state senate from District No. 4, 
the last session of the old senate of 
twelve members. As he participated 
in the old order, so he became a part 
of the new. He was elected to the 
first senate of twenty-four members 
from District No. 10 and was chosen 
its presiding officer. 
lator, 


ence 


As a state legis- 


Doctor Gallinger was a work- 


the Republican gubernatorial nomina- 
tion between the supporters of Moody 
Currier of Manchester and Samuel 
W. Hale of Keene. The latter won 
the nomination after several ballots 
by a narrow margin. ‘The canvass 
had engendered bitter feelings, and 
Hale’s nomination was bolted by the 
Republicans in Cheshire County and 
in Manchester. The Republican party 
of New Hampshire had at that time 
no such margin to go and come upon 
as it has had sinee 1894. Few enter- 
tained the hope of Hale’s eleetion 
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even by the legislature, should the 
third party and scattering vote pre- 
vent a choice by the people. Doctor 
Gallinger was elected chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. It was 
his first state wide experience in poli- 
ties. No chairman since the Civil 
War and reconstruction periods faced 
a more trying situation. To Doctor 
Gallinger’s skill as a political organ- 
izer and manager was due in a large 
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leadership but also the first evidence 
the people of the state had of his ca- 
pacity for work. <As a physician, he 
had a large and growing practice, cov- 
ering not only the city of Concord 
but many of the surrounding towns. 
In addition to his labors at headquar- 
ters in this campaign, he neglected 
none of his patients, while during the 
closing weeks of the canvass he spoke 
almost every evening at some politi- 
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measure the victory which that year 
was snatched from seeming defeat. 
Suceess in this campaign led to sub- 
sequent re-elections to the chairman- 
ship of the state committee, so long as 
he would consent to serve. With one 
exception, these were unanimous elec- 
tions based upon the confidence of the 
party in his political sagacity and 
their faith that he subordinated all 
personal interest to the suecess of the 
eause. 

The campaign of 1882 was not only 
the first test of Doetor Gallinger’s 


cal rally. Oftentimes when leaving 
on an afternoon or evening train to 
attend a political meeting, he gathered 
up the unfinished correspondence of 
the state committee to take with him, 
and answered letters in long hand af- 
ter his audience and the local leaders 
had retired for the night. When he 
found time to sleep in this and other 
critical campaigns has always been a 
mystery to his friends. After twenty- 
four hours’ rest at the close of a eam- 
paign, he appeared to be as fresh as 
at its beginning. Ilis robust phys- 
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ique, combined with a long life of ex- 
emplary habits. enables him to hold 
his own at the present time with much 
younger associates. 

The campaign of 1882 at once 
transferred Doctor Gallinger from the 
field of local polities to the greater 
sphere of state affairs, enlarging the 
circle of his friends and increasing the 
demands upon his time and influence. 
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in the national house and in the 
United States Senate, he has been per- 
forming public duty ever since. 

At the period of Doctor Gallinger’s 
early career in polities, rotation in 
office was the rule in New Hampshire. 
Under our annual system of elections, 
more than two terms in an office was 
seldom accorded to members of the 
legislature, governors and congress- 
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It was soon apparent that he must 
choose between his profession and pol- 
ities. The choice came two years la- 
ter when a new eandidate was to be 
selected for Congress in the Seeond 
District. There were three e¢andi- 
dates in the field, but Doetor Gallin- 
ver won the nomination on the first 
ballot. With the exception of two 
vears intervening between his service 


men, while United States senators had 
to be eontent with one term, with 
rarely an exception. The state was 
close and debatable between the two 
political parties, and it was suecess- 
fully argued that to accord more ser- 
vice to the individual was to destroy 
the initiative and interest of party 
workers. Bowing to this custom, Con- 
evressman Gallinger after two terms 
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in the national house declined to seek 
a third nomination. He could have 
been nominated and elected a third 
time had he signified his willingness 
to become a candidate, for his activi- 
ties in the house gave promise of his 
speedy growth to leadership in that 
assembly, but he determined other- 
wise. Mastering the intricate rules of 
that body, he made his opportunities 
for participating in debate and soon 
had little difficulty in seeuring recog- 
nition. Had it been his fortune to 
have been chosen to Congress a de- 
cade or so later, when the people of 
New Hampshire recognized the value 
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other on the tariff. The speech on sil- 
ver coinage reads exceedingly well at 
the present time, showing that he had 
a reasonable grasp of the problem 
which for a deeade or more engaged 
the attention of the country to a great 
extent. The tariff speech was enti- 
tled ‘A Plea for New England,’’ be- 
ing a comprehensive analysis of the 
various industries that have made 
New England what it is today. Of 
that speech the national committee 
printed about a million copies and 
Senator Palmer of Michigan had 400,- 
000 copies printed at his own expense 
for distribution in his state. Con- 
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of long, continuous service in the na- 
tional legislature, there is no doubt 
that his tenure would have been as 
permanent as that of some of the pres- 
ent leaders of the house. For the 
give and take methods of the popular 
branch of Congress, with the neces- 
sity of quick thinking and action on 
the part of its members, Congress- 
man Gallinger was particularly well 
fitted by nature and training. 
During his service in the House of 
Representatives, covering the period 
from 1885 to 1889, he delivered two 
speeches that attracted much atten- 
tion, and the 


one on silver coinage 


gressman Gallinger also served in the 
house as a member of the committee 
to investigate the government print- 
ing office and made a report which, 
owing to his practical knowledge of 
printing, proved most valuable to 
Congress. 

When he declined a renomination, 
Congressman Gallinger thought that 
he was practically done with polities. 
Ife returned to the practice of his 
profession, contented with his publie 
experience, and for two years enjoyed 
the quiet of private life. Obligations 
to friends and that willingness to be 
helpful in publie affairs. whieh have 
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been his striking characteristies, drew 
him back into the political forum. In 
1889, he sought the nomination for 
the United States Senate and failed. 
Two years later he was again a can- 
didate, receiving the nomination on 
the second ballot. A week later he 
was elected to the senate by the legis- 
lature. When Congress met in De- 
cember, 1891, he took his seat in the 
upper branch, to begin what was to 
become a long and useful service to 
the state and nation. 
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into three classes, the constitutional 
lawyers, the working senators, and 
those whose wealth enables them to 
take a prominent part in the social 
life of Washington. To the second 
class Senator Gallinger belongs. A 
master of details, his committee ser- 
vice has been most valuable. It is his 
knowledge of parliamentary proced- 
ure, his aptness in drafting bills and 
committee reports and his equipment 
for debate as well as his long service 
that have secured for him assignments 
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To even summarize Senator Gal- 
linger’s career in the United States 
Senate would be beyond the space al- 
loted to this article. It is only possi- 
ble to touch upon its salient features. 
As has been before remarked, his life 
has been a constant growth, and in 
no place and at no time has that 
growth been more apparent than sinee 
his entrance to the senate. This is 
the universal testimony of his assoei- 
ates in that body, and especially of 
his colleague from New Hampshire for 
ten years, William E. Chandler. 
United States senators may be divided 


to the most important committees of 
the senate. Were it not for his long 
training in dispatching work, he 
could not now perform the arduous 
duties of chairman of the committee 
on the District of Columbia and give 
the attention he does to those leading 
committees of the senate, Appropri- 
ations, Naval Affairs and Commerce, 
of which he is a member. 

Senator Gallinger’s first important 
chairmanship in the senate was that 
of the committee on pensions, a most 
laborious committee. Here it was 
that his patient consideration of re- 
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quests from the old soldiers and their 
dependants, quite as much as the gen- 
eral and special legislation he secured 
in their behalf, that endeared him to 
the survivors of the Civil War. He 
is the author, however, of several gen- 
eral pension laws which have been 
beneficial to the veterans of this war. 

As a member of the committee on 
naval affairs, he was instrumental in 
vetting appropriations for a new dry 
dock at Portsmouth, for the removal 
of Henderson’s Point and for the 
construction of several fine buildings 
which contribute to make the Ports- 
mouth navy yard one of the best in 
the country. Other matters of local 
interest to New Hampshire are the 
appropriations that Senator Gallinger 
secured for public buildings at Dover, 
Nashua, Keene and Rochester, for the 
United States Fish .Hatchery at 
Nashua and for a weather bureau sta- 
tion at Concord. 

His work on the committee of com- 
merce has put him in close touch with 
the commercial needs of New England 
and, as chairman of the committee of 
conference on the river and harbor 
bills three years ago, he succeeded in 
getting much needed appropriations 
for the rivers and harbors of New 
England. In the work of the commit- 
tee on commerce, it also fell to his lot 
to be chairman of the merchant mar- 
ine commission, the important work 
of which commission is well known to 
the country. 

As chairman of the committee on 
the District of Columbia, Senator 
Gallinger has been closely identified 
with all the recent improvements that 
have tended to develop and beautify 
the city of Washington, taking an 
especial pride in the construction of 
the Union railroad station, the muni- 
cipal building, the senate office build- 
ing, the filtration plant, which was 
built at a cost of about $4,000,000, and 
many other public enterprises. Both 


as a member and as chairman of this 
committee, he has also given much 
time to securing medical and sanitary 
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legislation for the District and for the 
liberal support of the hospitals and 
charitable institutions of the city of 
Washington. When he became a 
member of the committee, the street 
railroads of the District were of prim- 
itive construction, the motive power 
being horses, while now the District 
has an underground electrie system 
equal in efficieney to any street rail- 
way system in the world, with a 
lower fare than any other American 
city. In the matter of gas, electric 
and telephone service, the cost has 
been greatly reduced through his in- 
strumentality and the service is the 
best. 

Senator Gallinger has been for sev- 
eral sessions an efficient coadjutor 
with the late Senator Allison in the 
preparation of appropriation bills and 
in their defence when brought before 
the senate, frequently having charge 
of them upon the floor. On the naval 
committee he has been the main re- 
liance of Senator Hale when bills of 
that committee have been in prepara- 
tion and under discussion. From the 
committee on commerce he has in two 
congresses drafted and advocated the 
bill looking to the restoration of the 
merchant marine, which now awaits 
the action of the House of Represent- 
atives to become a law. Probably his 
ereatest parliamentary triumphs were 
in connection with this measure, 
which, in spite of determined opposi- 
tion, he has twice successfully piloted 
through the senate. The restoration 
of our flag to the ocean carrying trade 
has long been a declared policy of the 
Republican party. The last national 
convention confirmed this _ policy. 
Whether the bill now pending in the 
house shall become a law at this ses- 
sion of Congress, or the country wait 
until a similar measure shall be advo- 
cated-by the next administration, the 
work that Senator Gallinger has con- 
tributed to this important measure 
will hereafter identify his name with 
one of the most far-reaching acts of 
legislation in this generation. 
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I have reason to know that the ae- 
knowledged leaders of the senate 
would gladly testify to the desirabil- 
ity of Senator Gallinger’s retention 
in that body if he so wished, but he 
has said to them as he has to others 
that, after eighteen years’ service, the 
people of the state should be left free 
to determine for themselves whether 
or not he should be re-elected. In 
this connection, however, it seems fit- 
ting to republish the tribute of a sen- 
ator well known throughout the coun- 
try. On the evening preceding the 
last Republican state convention, the 
Hon. William Warner, United States 
senator from the state of Missouri, a 
distinguished soldier and at one time 
at the head of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, who served with Senator 
Gallinger in the national House of 
Representatives of the forty-ninth 
and fiftieth congresses, was a visitor 
at Coneord. In talking with a re- 
porter of the Monitor and Statesman, 
he said: 

**Senator Gallinger 
leaders of the senate, 
eause of his seniority, 
for much, but because of his marvel- 
ous industry and his intellectual 
power. If you were to name the six 
most influential members of the sen- 
ate, your list must necessarily contain 
Senator Gallinger’s name, and the po- 
sition which New Hampshire takes in 
the national councils because it has 
continued Gallinger in the senate is 
a commanding one, which must arouse 
great pride in the people in your 
state. I hope to see him in his seat 
in Washington for many years to 
come, to aid us with his wise coun- 
sel and to lend to the work of the na- 
tional senate that poise and judgment 
which his keen legislative capacity, 
long experience and ripened intel- 
lectual resources so well supply.’’ 

Since his first term in Congress, 
Senator Gallinger’s correspondence 
with his constituents on all subjects 
has been most voluminous. Yet, how- 
ever trivial the subject of a letter 


is one of the 
not only be- 
which counts 
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may have seemed, it has never been 
ignored. In his publie service he has 
known no party lines. Democrats ap- 
peal to him with the same confidence 
of attention as his staunchest sup- 
porter. 

Amid all the stormy scenes through 
which he has passed, Senator Gal- 
linger’s kindly nature, his readiness 
to receive suggestions and his char- 
itable construction of publie and pri- 
vate criticism have been large assets 
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Leaving the Capitol 


in his sueeessful leadership. There 
have been erises in the party welfare 
when self sacrifice was essential. He 
has never hesitated to make that sae- 
rifice. Frequently thrust into posi- 
tions he did not want, he has aecepted 
the trust, conscious that the discharge 
of its duties would bring censure. Yet 
in his appreciation of the honors be- 
stowed upon him, he has felt that his 
own judgment should yield in these 
matters to that of his party associates. 
In all that pertained to his course as 
a senator in Congress, he has aeted 
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solely upon his convictions, while 
broadly tolerant of the different views 
of others. 

In his long political and public ser- 
vice he has been brought into personal 
contact with more of his constituents 
than any leader of his time through his 
correspondence, his management of 
political campaigns and his public ad- 
dresses throughout the state. His 
record is better known to the people 
of New Hampshire than that of any 
public man of this generation. It, 
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vote for him for senator. No more 
touching tribute could be paid to a 
publie servant than is contained in 
these personal assurances of kindly re- 
gard. 

Senator Gallinger married August 
23, 1860, Mary Anna Bailey, daugh- 
ter of Major Isaac Bailey of Salis- 
‘bury. She died in the city of Wash- 
ington February 2, 1907. Six chil- 
dren were born to them. Two died in 
infancy and a third, the eldest daugh- 
ter, Alice, wife of Arthur H. Wil- 
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therefore, must be particularly grati- 
fying to him at this time to find such 
a universal call for his re-election to 
the senate, extending even to the 
Democratic minority, who, while they 
would choose one of their own faith 
as his successor if they had the power, 
take just pride in his achievements as 
a senator from New Hampshire and 
in the influence the state has in the 
councils of the nation through his ser- 
vice. Almost a majority of the re- 
plies received to his announcement of 
his present candidacy for re-election 
contain the affectionate posteript that 
the principal reason the writer desired 
to go to the legislature of 1909 is to 


liams of Manchester, died December 
16, 1886. The three surviving chil- 
dren are Mrs. H. A. Norton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., William H. Gallinger of 
Salisbury and Dr. Ralph E. Gallinger 
of Concord. The latter is a suecess- 
ful physician of the capital city of 
New Hampshire, with an office in the 
same house where his father so long 
received patients and political callers. 

‘*The Poplars,’’ Senator Gallinger’s 
summer residence, is the ancestral 
home in Salisbury of Mrs. Gallinger’s 
family, having been built by her 
erandfather, Major Green, about a 
century ago. The property has been 
much improved and beautified by the 
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senator, who has a great fondness for 
country life. Here he spends the 
greater part of his vacation during the 
recess of Congress, dividing his time 
between the official demands which 
follow him to New Hampshire and 
farming. Without doubt this out-of- 
door activity at Salisbury Heights is a 
reat contributing factor to his re- 
markable vitality. Returning from 
Washington after a long session of 
Congress, completely exhausted by his 
arduous labors, a month at ‘‘ The Pop- 
lars’’ works a complete restoration of 
the senator’s physical condition. 

The attractions of Washington so- 
ciety, so fascinating to many people, 
never weaned Senator and Mrs. Gal- 
linger of their love for the home at 
Coneord or of the people with whom 
as neighbors and friends the early 
years of their married life had been 
spent. Mrs. Gallinger was very pop- 
ular at the capital of the nation. She 
had a large cirele of friends. In dis- 
charging the social duties of a sen- 
ator’s wife she was gracious and con- 
scientious, but her heart and her long- 
ings were always with New Hamp- 
shire. When the end came so sud- 
denly, tributes to her memory poured 
in not only from the official cirele of 


The 
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which she was a part but also from 
many of the people in the employment 
of the government, in whose welfare 
she always took a deep interest. 

Twice in his senatorial service Sen- 
ator Gallinger has had an opportun- 
ity of naming a postmaster of Con- 
cord, his home, about the only patron- 
age, except his clerk, which a senator 
ean dispense without consultation 
with his colleagues of the state dele- 
gation. In both instances he recog- 
nized the obligations of early associ- 
ation and friendship. He did not 
forget the helpfulness of others to 
himself. What better praise can be 
given of a successful man than to say 
that he never outgrew his friends. 

A prominent official of Massachu- 
setts in conversation recently said, ‘‘I 
have met many publie men in my day 
and had intimate association with 
them, but I have never met one who 
is so thoroughly the gentleman and so 
considerate of others with whom he is 
thrown in contact as Senator Gallin- 
ger. At all times and in all places he 
rings true.”’ 

This voices the opinion of the 
people of New Hampshire, for they 
know the praise to be deserved. 


Call 


By Mary Bassett-Rouke 


A wet wind rattles my window pane, 
Set high ’mid brick walls where I work, 
And the clinging robe of falling rain 
Blots out my view of the grimy murk; 
But little I heed the outlook now, 
For fancy is luring me far away, 
Where heaven’s fresh air beats on my brow, 
And my soul flies close to the gates of day. 


Away from the pent-up, noisy town, 
With its rigid rules of bell and tome, 
the far, far north, where the hills look down 
And eall and beckon their children home. 
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Christmas Bells 


‘*Come up,’’ they say, ‘‘ye sons of men, 

Drink health and strength from my pine-clad breast, 
Lay down the lathe, the sword, the pen, 

Creep into my arms and be at rest.’’ 


Oh, you who have stood on some lofty peak 
And gazed with awe upon nature’s face, 
Have you heard the voice of the Silence speak 

Or felt a Presence pervade all space? 
Have you felt the thrill of Cosmic force 
That girdled these mountains at their birth? 
Or tracked the darkling river’s course, 
As it fled to its home in the caves of earth? 


Have you seen the rise and set of sun, 
The snapping stars, or the chaste moonbeam, 
As, flashing down on the snow, frost-spun, 
It hung with diamonds the leaping stream ? 
Have you felt your spirit grow broad and strong? 
Has hope rekindled your life anew? 
Then give to the hills your meed of song, — 
The hills of the north—they are ealling you. 


Christmas Belly 
By Frederick Myron Colby 


Ring, fairy bells of Christmas-tide, ring out across the snow, 
And bring to us the memories that throng the long ago. 
The happy hours of childhood when our life was all aglow, 


When ’midst the kitchen’s cheery blaze we hung the mistletoe. 


Those little stockings in a row, I see them hanging yet; 
The choral songs, the laughter sweet, I never can forget. 
A sacred hush comes o’er me as the cadence softly swells 
Across December’s landscapes, of joyous Christmas bells. 


To cottage of the peasant and the palace of the king 

Come greetings of the Christmas as they musically ring. 

3y ice fields of the Baltic, where the Thames and Tiber flow, 
The music of the Christmas bells brings e’er a cheery glow. 
They ring for all from Iceland’s snow to India’s coral strand, 
From pines of lofty Andes to the palms of Samareand. 
They tell the story vibrant of the joy that reigns today, 

The festal glow of Christmas-tide that cheers our earthly way. 


In every land, by every sea, the merry chimes ring clear, 

And countless hearts in unison rejoice in Christmas cheer. 
The monarch lays aside his state, the peasant leaves his toil, 
While little children full of play and tillers of the soil 

All keep the day with merry glee, as rings the Christmas chime, 
Proclaiming to a weary world a better, holier time. 

For, once the gates of Janus close, the bondsman finds release, 


When o’er the earth the Christmas bells ring jubilees of peace. 














——— 


Amn Old-Time Muster 


By Charles 8. 


At the present time we hear little 
about the famous old musters of the 
arly days. Few of the present gen- 
eration know anything concerning 
those musters which were famed far 
and wide. What was a muster? 
Why were they started and when 
were they discontinued? What con- 
stituted a muster? 

After Queen Anne’s War, although 
a treaty of peace was signed by the 
Indian chiefs in 1713, many of the 





Spaulding 


aroused ; regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry were trained; colonels, lieu- 
tenant-colonels and majors reaped 
honors and glory and the training 
days and, above all, the big muster, 
became red-letter days in their lives. 

The new state constitution was 
adopted in September 5, 1792, and 
within four months of that time the 
legislature had the militia arranged in 
battalions, regiments, brigades and 
divisions. A few of the older resi- 
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Old Farwell'’s, or Holt, Tavern, where the Colonel of the Fifth Regiment called the Line Officers to 
Meet for Drill 


warlike Indians were treacherous, and 
depredations continued. The _ gov- 
ernor and council accordingly organ- 
ized a militia. The militia were to be 
in training and were expected to be 
ready, should emergencies arise. In 
1718 a militia law was passed which 
provided that all men, except negroes 
and Indians, who were between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty, should per- 
form military duty. It was further 
ordered that each captain should eall 
out his company four times each year 
for drill, and that once in three years 
there should be a regimental muster. 
As a consequence, military spirit was 


dents of many a New Hampshire town 
vividly recall the great ‘‘Muster 
Day’’ of their village or in some ad- 
joining town. 

Among those well-remembered was 
the famous muster at ‘‘ Hardscrab- 
ble,’’ now South Merrimac, which oe- 
eurred September 5, 1838. It was 
then that a review of the old Fifth 
Regiment of state militia oceurred. 

All through the night preceding 
this muster the highways leading to 
Hardserabble were filled with men 
and boys who were untiring in their 
efforts to keep up a continual din re- 
sembling that attending the advent 
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of the Fourth of July. Everybody 
from everywhere planned to attend 
the muster. All were up early and 
many a boy did not even retire, fear- 
ing he might oversleep and miss the 
great event by losing his seat in the 
first load when they started forth in 
the early hours of dawning day, for 
all were off for the muster by dawn, 
carriages and wagons from every di- 
rection loaded with soldiers came 
streaming into the little village; men 
on foot trudged along the dusty high- 
way; men on horseback spurred on 
their horses that they might not be 
late to the field; troops of women and 
children joined the fast-growing 
crowd and pedlars with all kinds of 
wares came rattling along to join the 
throng. 

Many an officer was awakened by 
two o’clock on the morning of the 
muster and usually the salute fired 
under his window was of such a char- 
acter that the window glass was shiv- 
ered and shattered by the fierce con- 
cussion. By sunrise the companies 
were on hand. Martial music was 
heard on every side. Upon the dis- 
charge of the cannon, at seven o’clock, 
each captain marched his company to 
the position assigned him. By the 
prompt and energetic efforts of the 
adjutant, Franklin Fletcher, the regi- 
mental line was formed on the com- 
mon near the meeting house, with the 
left wing extending up the Cricket 
Corner road. The regimental stand- 
ard was carried to the center in true 
military style. The musicians also 
took their position at the center of the 
regiment, which was under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Mooar of Hollis. This was a large 
regiment and probably over 1,200 men 
in line marched to the musie of fife 
and drum to the muster field. This 
muster field was situated southeast of 
the railroad station at South Merri- 
mae and nearly opposite George E. 
Patterson’s place. In a solid column 
the regiment was marched to the cen- 


ter. The march was a slow one, the 
men taking short steps and often con- 
suming an hour in traveling one half 
mile. Across the years again come 
strains from the lively fifers of such 
tunes as ‘‘The Road to Boston,’’ 
‘““The Campbells Are Coming,’’ 
‘*Yankee Doodle,’’ or that famous air 
ealled ‘‘ White Cockade,’’ which was 
so well played by Luther Blanchard 
for the Acton Company when the 
brave boys passed over the Concord 
bridge to take their part in the Con- 
cord fight in 1775. And now, sixty- 
three years later, it was played with 
as much spirit and vim by fifers, 
snare drummers and bass drummers 
as they proudly marched to the mus- 
ter field at Hardscrabble. Having 
finally arranged themselves, the chap- 
lain addressed the Throne of Grace in 
a solemn and impressive manner. It 
is questionable if his words were 
heard and heeded by all present. 

Having deployed into line the di- 
vision, Inspector Robert Wilson, ac- 
companied by his aides, commenced a 
thorough inspection of the several 
companies composing the regiment, as 
follows: 


RIGHT WING 


The Regimental Cavalry, Captain 
Warner Read commanding. 

Nashua Artillery, Captain Perley 
Foster commanding. 

Nashua Boy’s Artillery, Captain John 
G. Foster commanding. 

Milford Light Infantry, Captain 
Franklin Abbott commanding. 

Nashua Guards, Captain John Eyers 
commanding. 

Van Buren Guards, Hudson, Cap- 
tain Ethan Willoughby command- 
ing. 

Nashua La Fayette Light Infantry, 
Captain George Tuttle command- 
ing. 

Hollis Stark Grenadiers, Captain 
Stillman Spaulding. 

Milford Red Coats, Captain Stephen 
Blanchard. 
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LEFT WING 


1st Company Infantry, Nashua, Cap- 
tain Franklin Shattuck. 

2nd Company Infantry, 
Vernon, Captain John D. 

3d Company Infantry, 

4th Company Infantry, 
Captain Ira Spalding. 

5th Company Infantry, Hollis, Cap- 
tain Varnum Wheeler. 

6th Company Infantry, Amherst, 
Captain Ebenezer T. Duncklee. 

7th Company Infantry, Litchfield, 
Captain Nathan Richardson. 

8th Company Infantry, Nashua and 
Hudson, Captain Samuel Merrill. 

10th Company Infantry, Nashua, 
Captain Moody M. Barrett. 

11th Company Infantry. Brookline, 
Captain Franklin McDonald. 


Mont 
Nutter. 


Merrimae, 


Amherst Rifle Company, Captain 
Sewall G. Mack. 
Merrimae Rifle Company. Captain 


William B. Wheeler. 


The regiment was then reviewed by 
Major-General James Wilson of 
Keene, who praised them for their 
soldierly bearing and for marching 
with precision and in good order. 
This major general was six and one 
half feet tall and was a most impos- 
ing figure as he reviewed the men be- 
fore him. No two companies wore 
uniforms alike. All presented a most 
gala appearance. We _ recall the 
Nashua Guards, with their white 
pants trimmed gayly with red stripes 
down the outside, their blue coats, 
their upright black leather hats, with 
shining silver’ tinsel trimming, 
crowned with the waving two-colored 
plumes of black and red. 

We see again the Milford Light 
Infantry on the right wing, with their 
white pants, blue coats trimmed with 
three rows of silver-washed bell but- 
tons, buff stripes between the outer 
rows; their glazed black eaps taller in 
front than in the back, upon which 
are two heavy black ostrich plumes 
which nod in the breeze. How often 
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that Milford Infantry won warm 
words of approval and received uni- 
versal praise for their soldierly bear- 
ine, the skillful ease of their move- 
ments and, most of all, for their won- 
derful and complex evolutions. What 


mattered it to them if the Nashua 
Guards were considered the _ best 
drilled, best disciplined company? 


The evolutions of the Milford Light 
Infantry were remarkable to behold. 

But the review continues and we 
see the Nashua Artillery, with blue 
pants and blue coats, while attached 
to their belts are canteens, priming 
brush, swords. The soldiers are short 
and straight; the officers are tall. In 
fact, when first formed, every man 
was six feet tall and weighed at least 
two hundred pounds. All are eager 
to hear warm words of approval and 
praise. The Regimental Cavalry are 
vay ii new uniforms, bright and 
clean, and their long boots are in evi- 
dence. Approbation and a general 
murmur of approval is theirs. 

Out on the right wing again we see 
a brilliant bit of color which attracts 
our attention, for here is the company 
commanded by tall, straight Stephen 
Blanchard, always ‘‘well-disciplined 
and well-officered.’’ How well they 
bear the close scrutiny of the review! 
There they are in searlet coats, with 
upright leather hats of black, sur- 
mounted by white plumes, which boast 
red tips at the end. Each man well 
knew that his town of Milford, dur- 
ing the early part of the century, had 
been noted for its military spirit, and 
now that reputation should not be 
weakened by any act of the ‘‘ Milford 
Red Coats.’’ <A brilliant and inspir- 
ing sight it was to all who beheld 
these old companies. Long to be re- 
membered were the gay uniforms, the 
musie, the vast concourse of people, 
the spirited, fine-looking horses, many 
of which were hired for this special 
oeceasion and for the use of which 


thirty dollars a day was freely and 
willingly given to the obliging owner. 
In addition to this spectacular scene 
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there were the liquor sellers, the 
gambling tables, the venders, the in- 
numerable and wunnameable _ side 
shows, the striped pig, the stuffed 
crocodile, and other attractions never 
to be forgotten. 

The inspection and review oceupied 
most of the morning. After dinner 
the sham fights usually oceurred, but, 
upon this occasion the line officers 
voted against a sham fight, much to 
the disappointment of many a young- 
ster, who half expected to see some 
one killed outright. The regiment 
was dismissed early in the afternoon. 
But this dismissal was not 
for dispersal. 

In that portion of the field assigned 
to the spectators, tents were seen on 
every side. Here liquor could be had 
in all forms, from egg-pop, mug of 
flip, tom-jerry and biack strop, down 
to the raw ‘‘New England.’’ The ef- 
fects of such was seen in the gait of 
no small number, who went to have a 
spree. There were several gambling 
tables, well patronized by a motley 
crew of blacklegs and drunken row- 
dies. As was usual on these 
sions, and all sorts of 
pedlars were conspicuous. The razor 
strop man cried his wares; the sus- 
pender man sold his suspenders as, 
‘‘long enough for any man and short 
enough for any boy,’’ and the ginger- 
bread man was seen at every turn. 
Then, too, there was the alligator 
show, the nigger show and the puppet 
shows, and every sort of scheme to 
obtain the money of the people. 

The was upon exhi 
bition, for on a tent near by was a 
notice which told the 
country folks that a striped pig 
might be seen within for six and a 
quarter cents (the latter was a Span- 


a signal 


OCcCa- 


auctioneers 


**striped pig’”’ 


unsuspecting 
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Curi- 
osity prompted people to enter this 
tent in which was exhibited a common 
and natural pig with stripes of paint 


ish coin then in general use 


drawn upon its body. Near by was 
another ‘‘eritter’’” on exhibition, 
which proved to be the greater at- 
traction and close scrutiny revealed it 
to be liquor in a decanter with sugar 
and water in it. Persons who paid 
their entrance fee looked at the pig 
and were treated without further 
words or additional charge. This was 
a device gotten up by a shrewd Yan- 
kee to evade the Massachusetts Fif- 
teen Gallon liquor law. This show 
Was so extremely popular that it was 
on exhibition at nearly every muster 
in New Hampshire. In one of those 
doggerel ballads composed and sung 
at the time was: 
“The striped pig is running loose, 

The devil finds the liquor; 
And all that piggy has to do 

Is just keep up the dicker.’’ 


The gingerbread vender was there, 
selling his wares from four to five 
cents a sheet. Later in the forenoon 
it was three cents a sheet. In the 
afternoon it was redueed to one cent 
a sheet, and later it was thrown at 
the crowds as they left the muster 
field. 

As the years passed the militia be- 
came unpopular and the trainings 
were a burlesque. About 1850, when 


peace societies were formed, when 
ministers preached against musters, 
and when statesmen delivered ora- 


tions against the horrors and barbar- 
isms of musters, the New Hampshire 


legislature abolished the militia sys- 


tem and the old-time muster passed 
into the eategory of historie events 
long since passed away. 











Hlannalh Durtin 
A. Medley g Song 
By ey. e Lord 


/ Continued from last month ) 
BEYOND THE BAR 


Storms rage and waters boil: I am not brave 
Far distant from the strand; 

For I distrust the wild and restless wave, 
And erave the solid land. 


The billows toss me through the rolling years, 
And rouse reflection sore, 

And anxious thought longs hard to soothe its fears 
Upon the roeck-bound shore. 


So e’er my heart forsakes the faithless sea 
For peace no woes can mar: 

I pray at last in joyfulness to be 
Safe—high beyond the bar. 


CANTO X 


Spring revels in bright gladness, and the hours 
Flit by in lustrous joyfulness of day 

In sunlit splendor, and the buds break forth 
In bursts of vernal cheer and happy bloom, 
The while the merry birds exult in song 

In laughing accents; and the heart of man 
Lays hold on pleasure in the thought of time 
Exuberant of life in nameless glow. 

And endless eestacy. Yet oft a soul, 

For saddened memories of woeful scenes 

That, on the canvass of the silent thought, 
Recur and plague reflection, feels and sees 
Some grief in things that of the pride of spring 
Take rapt fruition. Thomas Dustin bore 

In thankful mood his wife, love’s precious boon, 
To his safe dwelling, new and strong, its walls 
Shaped for defence in peril,®® and his home 
Was radiant of blessing; but the gloom 

Of pains and pangs that earth may not invade 
With comfort luminous hung o’er its hearth 
And shaded oft its altar. In the toils 

And eares that love makes ever consecrate 

And grateful, Hannah Dustin oft reealled 
Some meed of sorrow as her mind unbid 


80. It appears that Thomas Dustin had a new brick house for the reception of his wife 


on her return 
from captivity. Mr. Dustin was a brick-maker, and his new house wasa garrison 








31. 


Hannah Dustin 


Reviewed some sharp afiliction, when the dart 
Clave her heart’s core when fate was dim and slow, 
And thus she paused, and sighed, and wiped a tear, 
In the glad season. Then betimes her feet, 

To her sad impulse yielding, sought the path 

That led where stood a tree, and the dear babe, 

So small, and sweet, and sinless, to her sense 
Seemed softly speaking in the sighs that stole 
Among the branches till in frame she fell 

On kindly consolation. Thus the spring 

assed by and summer came and earth was crowned. 


The seasons fly and years roll on and tell 

Their ceaseless changes, and the grief that gnaws 
The heart in bitterness subsides and turns 

To calm solemnity and patience true 

That lean on helps eternal, and strong faith 

The higher prize holds constant, vital, sure, 
Though life below still holds some virtue oft 

In ripe fruition. Hannah Dustin gained 

The comfort everlasting, while on earth 

Of rich integrity she reaped reward 

And of her race took homage.*! Once the hearth 
And altar gleamed with fairer light and pure, 
Fed by God’s love, a daughter, rare and sweet, 
The household band rejoicing, sire and dame, 
Brave brothers and fair sisters,** knit again 

In peaceful bonds domestic, thankful, proud: 
And when the goodman came to kneel and pray, 
He said, ‘‘Thou who dost give and take away, 
And take away to give again in joy, 

We thank thee for thy grace, and crave thy arm 
For this, thy house, for aye. Thy will is just.’’ 


© earth and time in promise ever rich 

Evoke fair childhood’s praises, when the days 

Are lithe with expectation! Yet the scenes 

And years maturer steal the hope away, 

Rebuke the smile, and bathe the face in tears, 

And give despair the triumph, but for light 

That breaks through mundane clouds of doubt and dread, 

Revealing Love’s compassion, vast, divine, 

And endless, though earth’s shining prospects fade, 

And time’s assurance bright dissolves in dark 

Impervious to sorrow’s sight and ken. 

There is an aspect of the soul that soars 
On April 21, 1697, Thomas Dustin and his wife arrived at Boston, Mass., and the provincial legisla- 
ture eventually granted £50 to the party escaping from Indian captivity at the island on March 30. 


One half of the expressed amount was given to Mrs. Dustin, and one fourth each to Mary Neff and 
Samuel Leonardson. 


The following appears to be the complete list of the children of Thomas and Hannah Dustin; 
Hannah, b. Aug. 22, 1678; Elizabeth, b. May 7, 1680; Mary, b. Nov. 4, 1681; d. Oct. 18, 1696; Thomas, 
b. Jan. 5, 1683; Nathaniel, b. May 16, 1685; John, b. Feb. 2, 1686;d. Jan. 28, 1690; Sarah, b. July 4, 1688: 
Abigail, b. Oct.—, 1690; Jonathan, b. Jan. 15, 1692; Timothy, b. Sept. 14,1694, twin to Mehitable; d. 
Dec. 16, 1694; Martha, b. Mar. 9, 1697; Lydia, b. Oct. 4, 1698. 
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In faith and ripe fruition to glad heights 
That dwell in light and peace that fain ignore 
The lower world contingent, while the beams 
Of the eternal Sun illume the face 

That nevermore in shades of vain concern 

Is cast for things uncertain. Thus was she— 
The heroine whose life evokes this tale 
In inward grace elated. Days fled on, 
And years rolled swiftly by, and in her soul 

She rose to comfort changeless, peace complete 

In pious elevation, far above 

The strength of tumult rising. When the tongue 

Of conversation oft to trials turned 

In the old days departed, she in calm 

And sacred resignation said, ‘‘Then was 

A great affliction, but the Lord, who makes 

The wrath of man to praise him, to my soul 

Hath proved his mercy measureless, and I 

No longer doubt his arm or dread his hand, 

That through dull grief’s dark vale leads me to light 
Upon the hills of Heaven.’’ Thus she lived 

And sped to life’s last shadow, and when eve 

Crept down the west, e’er sunset’s glories paled, 

She beamed in smiles that into laughter woke. 

And eried in eestaey—‘‘ My babe! My cherub babe!’’— 
And then the night descended. There she lay, 

A soft, sweet light upon her features wan, 

The days last glint that decks the peaks of time. 





SUNSET SONG 
Sweet friend, behold the western sky! 
The day is dying. Lo, the night 
In splendor burns. The wishful eye 
At eve takes comfort of the light. 


The earth is gloaming, yet above, 
Afar, and beautiful, the dome 

In pride displays the charms we love 
When dark obscures the paths we roam. 


O darling sign! The royal sun 

With mist confers at twilight gray, 
And clouds depict the smiles begun 

On high while tears below have sway. 


Thus let us muse within the vale 
Of life expectant! Patience knows 
The promise wrought for sadness bale 
In gladness when time’s sunset glows. 

































































Dormitory at Durham 


Smith Hall—The New Girls’ 














A, Long-Felt Want Supplied 


There is now searcely any occupa- 
tion, pursuit or life 
which is not open to woman, or in 
which women are not to some extent 
engaged. The pulpit, the bar, medi- 
cine, journalism, architecture. 
neering, mereantile life, agriculture, 
manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits in various forms, are all open as 
freely to woman, today, as to man; 
while that greatest of all occupations 

teaching—is so thoroughly given up 
to her that two thirds of the children 
in our American publie schools never 
find themselves under the instruction 
of a male teacher during their entire 
school life. 

And yet, despite all this. despite 
the fact that more than nine tenths of 
all the New Hampshire 
are women, and despite the further 
fact that not less than 100,000 young 
women in this country are today se- 
curing for themselves the advantages 
of higher education in colleges and 
universities, there has hereto- 
fore, practically no opportunity for 
New Hampshire girls to gain a col- 
education within the limits of 
their own state. Dartmouth College. 
though anxious to secure a large an- 
nual appropriation from the state 
treasury, whose funds are raised by 
taxing women as well as men, keeps 
barred against the 
women of New Hampshire, though re- 
ceiving voung men from other states 
and foreign countries as far away as 
Japan and China; while, although 
the State College at Durham is open 
to women, very few have been able to 
avail themselves of the instruction 
there afforded, because of the lack of 
dormitory and the 
home life privileges and comforts in 
connection therewith. 

There has, however, recently been 
completed and opened for use a girls’ 


profession in 


engi- 


teachers in 


been. 


lege 


its doors young 


accommodations 


dormitory at Durham, which meets 
the want so long seriously felt, and 
renders it possible for young women 
without leaving the state, 
the benefits of thorough college train- 
ing. This building, known as ‘‘Smith 
Hall.*’ was secured through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Shirley Onderdonk of 
Durham who contributed the sum of 
16.000 toward the cost of the same 
memorial to her mother, Mrs. 
Alice Hamilton Smith, in whose honor 
it was named, the balance of $10,000 
required for the purpose being con- 
tributed by the state through the ae- 
tion of the last Legislature. 

The building is a three and one half 
story 


to secure, 


as a 


86 feet long 
‘‘old English’’ 
stvle, with granite trimmings and ga- 
ble roof, having a vestibule 
projection over the main entrance, 
and a piazza around the west end and 
a part of the north side. 

The 


tion and dining room, 


structure of briek, 
by 36 feet deep, in 


square 


first floor contains the recep- 
kitchen, pan- 
try and serving room, and apartments 
for the matron, while the second and 
third floors are equipped for the ae- 
commodation of students—sixteen on 
each fioor. The building is heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. The 
interior finish is stained eypress with 
hardwood floors. 

The requisites for admission to this 
college are the work covered by the 
four-vear high 
and academies, while the expenses of 
attendance are less than at most eol- 
ranging $212.50 and 
circumstances. 


eourses in schools 


between 


leges, 
$295, according to 
That the young women of the state 
will appreciate the advantages now 
presented and avail themselves thereof 
to the extent of their capacity, by the 
opening of the next college year, if 
not before. is to be hoped and ex- 
pected. 





The Rumford Printing Company 


By a. #2. Metcalf 


Comparatively few people, even in 
the city in which it is located, are 
aware of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness done by the Rumford Printing 
Company of Concord. The founda- 
tion of this business was laid before 
the middle of the last century, in the 
job printing establishment connected 
with the old New Hampshire States- 
man, which had assumed considerable 
proportions in the days of McFarland 
and Jenks, between 1850 and 1870, 
and aequired still greater importance 
under the Republican Press Associ- 
ation in later years. 

In 1897 there was a division of the 
business which the Republican Press 
Association had long carried on, the 
same passing into the hands of two 
new companies, entirely independent 
of each other, the publication of the 
daily and weekly newspapers—the 
Monitor and Independent Statesman 
being assumed by the Monitor and 
Statesman Co. and the proprietorship 
and conduct of the job printing busi- 
ness, to which book-binding and photo- 
engraving had been added, going into 
the hands of the Rumford Printing 
Company, of which Edward N. Pear- 
son, now secretary of state, was the 
first manager. This business was re- 
moved from the Statesman building 
to Bridge Street, where it continued 
for several years, returning about 
four years ago to the former building. 
corner of Depot Street and Railroad 
Square, which the Monitor and 
Statesman Company had vacated soon 
after the division, and three entire 
floors of which it now occupies for the 
purposes of its large and growing 
business. 

The capital stock of the Rumford 
Printing Company is $40,000. The 
board of directors includes John C. 
Pearson, William FE. Chandler, 





George H. Moses, John W. Bourlet 
and John D. Bridge. Mr. Pearson is 
the president, Mr. Bourlet secretary 
and Mr. Moses treasurer. John D. 
Bridge, who came into the company 
in 1902, is the manager, and by his 
business acumen, energy and enter- 
prise has succeeded in putting the 
concern upon a handsome dividend 
paying basis. 

In the magnitude and variety of its 
business this company undoubtedly 
surpasses any other in its line in New 
England north of Boston. It gives 
employment to about sixty-five hands, 
upon an average, in its several depart- 
ments, with a weekly pay roll of be- 
tween $700 and $800. Its orders for 
work come from all parts of the state 
and all sections of the country, and 
from all professions and lines of busi- 
ness. Its ability to meet every de- 
mand of the printers’ and bookmak- 
ers’ art, without going outside for any 
item or detail, gives it a vast advan- 
tage over ordinary establishments in 
competing for many large contracts. 

Its workmanship is of the best in 
every department, and its superior 
facilities give it marked advantage 
when rapid execution is demanded. 
As an illustration of its capacity for 
rapid work on a large scale may be 
noted the fact that it produced the 
journal of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Grange, at its recent annual ses- 
sion in Washington, in a pamphlet of 
150 closely printed octavo pages, of 
which 10,000 copies were issued, doing 
the entire work of composition, print- 
ing, binding, packing and expressing 
to the granges throughout the coun- 
try, in a single week from the receipt 
of the manuscript copy—a feat that 
could not be surpassed by any print- 
ing house in New England. 

While any kind of a job that may 
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be required in the printing line, from 
a visiting ecard to a large illustrated 
volume, can be done here as promptly, 
as cheaply and as well as at any 
printing establishment in the coun- 
try, a specialty is made of lawyers’ 
briefs (of which it does more than 
any three other establishments in the 
state), town histories and half-tone 
work of all kinds. Fine illustrations 


printed here have been those of Rye, 
Salem, Bedford, Northfield and the 
eity of Concord, while the company is 
now engaged on histories for Lebanon 
and Andover. A $10,000 contract for 
printing the statute laws of the state 
of Vermont was one of the items of 
last year’s work, while many large 
contracts for work in that state have 
been filled in the recent past. About 











Home of The Rumford Printing Company 


of the latter work are to be found in 
the several issues of the publication 
gotten out under the auspices of the 
state board of agriculture entitled 
‘*New Hampshire Farms for Summer 
Homes,’’ which have been as gener- 
ally admired for the exeellenece of 
their mechanical execution as for the 
subject matter presented. 

Among town histories recently 


a dozen regular publications, inelud- 
ing the GRANITE MONTHLY, the Mag- 
nificat, the Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology, the Fly-Leaf, Popular Odd 
Fellow, and various school magazines 
are printed here, together with irreg- 
ular and souvenir publications, in end- 
less variety. The journal of the house 
and senate and the printed bills for 
the coming session of the legislature 
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will be furnished from this establish- 
ment, as in former years. The New 


Hampshire law reports are another 


example of the substantial work done 
at this establishment. 

To be fully up-to-date and at the 
front in the matter of equipment is 
the purpose of the management, and 
to this end new presses of the latest 
designs, and other improved machin- 
ery in the various departments have 
recently been added. The book-bind 


ing department is particularly noted 
for the superiority of its work, while 
the photo-engraving here produced 
compares favorably with the best in 
the country, and commands a wide 
patronage. In short, prompt busi- 
ness methods and excellence in execu- 
tion combine to give the Rumford 
Printing Company of Concord, N. H., 
a reputation at home and abroad ecred- 
itable alike to itself, the city and the 
state. 


My Afitinitsy 


By N. 


Her eves are brow 


W. Davis 


n, her hair the same, 


Her teeth of pearly dew, 

Her skin, chameleon-like, adapts 
Itself to any hue. 

Her form is pleasant to behold, 


Her spirit light 
She’s one I ne’er 
Is my affinity. 


"Tis many years si 


and free. 
could live without, 


nee first we met, 


And many years since we 
Pledged each to other to life’s end 


Our hearts’ fide 


‘*To have, to hold. 


And saered mor 


lity. 
*? were sacred then, 
e to be. 


I see her at the cottage door, 
She’s waiting now for me. 


Her eyes are brow 


n, her hair the same, 


They sometime gray will be, 
But, whether gray or dimmer hue, 
They’!l e’er be brown to me. 
Who else could overlook my faults, 


My follies fail t 


o see? 


I pray the Lord He’ll ne’er send harm 


To my affinity. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


JOHN HARVEY TREAT 


John Harvey Treat, born in Pittsfield 
July 23, 1839, died in that town Novem- 
ber 8, 1908. 

He was a son of the late James A. 
Treat, founder of the Treat Hardware 
Company and owner of Brechin Block at 
Lawrence, Mass. He graduated from 
Phillips Andover Academy, and from 
Harvard College in the class of 1862. Af- 
ter graduation he went into business 
with his father in Lawrence, continuing 
therein for nearly thirty years. 

He was a great historical student, 
especially along the line of the Catholic 
religion, and was the author of “Notes 
on the Rubries,” “The Catholic Faith,” 
“The Catacombs of Rome, with a History 
of the Tombs of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, with Notes and Illustrations”; also 
of a “Genealogy of the Treat Family,” 
“The Ancestry of Col. John Harvey,” and 
many pamphlets. He donated a large and 
valuable library to Harvard College, con- 
taining the Treat Collection of Works on 
Ritualism and Doctrinal Theology, and 
contributed liberally in aid of Professor 
Marnochis’ work in excavating the Cata- 
combs of St. Priscilla. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Society of 
the Cincinnati. 


COL. LYCURGUS PITMAN 


Col. Lycurgus Pitman, born in Bart- 
lett April 9, 1848, died at North Conway, 
November 12, 1908. 

He was the son of the late Hon. George 
W. M. and Emeline (Chubbuck) Pitman, 
and great grandson of Joseph Pitman, one 
of the first settlers of Bartlett. His fa- 
ther was long a leading citizen of Carroll 
County and had served-in the state legis- 
lature more terms than any other man 
of his time. 

Soon after attaining his majority he 
engaged in the drug business at North 
Conway, and continued therein up to the 
time of his death. 

He was active in political life from 
early youth as a Democrat, attending the 
state conventions as a delegate for many 
years; also the national convention of 
1880. In 1886 he was elected to the state 
senate from District No. 2, his father and 
grandfather having previously served in 
the same body, and in 1889 he was a 


delegate in the constitutional convention. 
In 1896 he left the Democratic party and 
allied himself with the Republicans, con- 
tinuing thereafter with the latter. In 
1901 he was appointed an aide on the staff 
of Governor Jordan, with the rank of 
colonel, and in 1904 he was an «lternate 
delegate in the Republican national con- 
vention. 

Colonel Pitman was one of the promot- 
ers of the North Conway water works, of 
the North Conway & Mount Kearsarge 
Railway and of the North Conway Loan 
and Banking Company, and president of 
the latter up to 1905. He was prominent 
in the Masonic order, with which he had 
been associated since 1870; had been sev- 
eral times master of Mount Washington 
lodge at North Conway, district deputy 
grand lecturer, and deputy grand master. 

Colonel Pitman married first Lizzie I. 
Merrill of Conway, who left two daugh- 


‘ters at her death in 1891, who still sur- 


vive. Later he married Mrs. Anna C. 
Bragdon, widow of the late Dr. W. H. 
Bragdon of North Conway. He is also 
survived by one brother, W. M. Pitman 
of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


DEMERITT PLACE 


Demeritt Place, born in Rochester Feb- 
ruary 8, 1814, died in Strafford December 
2, 1908. He was a son of Rev. Enoch 
and Sally (Demeritt) Place, and was a 
man of strong character and much busi- 
ness ability. He engaged in the produce 
business, buying of the farmers and sup- 
plying dealers in Faneuil Hall Market, 
Boston, and continued the same for 
nearly seventy-five years. He was inter- 
ested in religious and educational affairs; 
was an active worker in the Free Bap- 
tist Church and long clerk of the quar- 
terly meetings of his district, and for 
more than half a century a trustee of 
Strafford or Austin-Cole Academy, and 
president of the board up to. within a 
year of his death. He had also been 
prominent in public affairs and held 
many town offices. 

He married in 1837 Mary Jane, daugh- 
ter of William Foss of Strafford, who 
died in 1874, leaving one daughter, Ella, 
wife of the late Prof. Charies H. Water- 
house of the State Agricultural College, 
who after her husband’s death made her 
home with her father. 





editor and Publisher’s Notes 


This number of the GRANITE 
MonTHLY completes the present vol- 
ume, which is Volume XL of the reg- 
ular, and Volume III of the new se- 
ries, commenced when the present ed- 
itor and manager resumed the publi- 
cation of the magazine January 1, 
1906. At that time the issue had 
been suspended for a year, or rather 
the numbers for 1904 did not all make 
their appearance till 1905 was well ad- 
vanced, so that there were no issues 
for the latter year, and it was only to 
insure the continuance of the maga- 
zine, which was the only publication 
in the state devoted to New Hamp- 
shire history, biography and kindred 
subjects, that the editor again as- 


sumed the responsibility for its issue. 
The term for which he assumed con- 
trol has now expired. During these 
three years past the magazine has ap- 


peared regularly, and all bills in- 
curred in connection with the work 
of publication have been met, though 
not without some anxious effort which 
the publisher should be spared through 
the hearty and prompt codperation of 
patrons. The publication will go on 
for the year to come under the same 
direction as in the past three years. 
All subscribers are requested to see 
that their subscription is paid in ad- 
vance, and those in arrears may settle 
at the advance rate of $1.00 per an- 
num for the entire time, if payment 
for a year in advance is also included 
and the same be paid before January 
10. Any subscriber making advance 
payment for two other subscriptions 
besides his own before that date, will 
receive a vear’s eredit for the three 
for $2.00. 


One of the most important contri- 
buting factors in the thorough compi- 
lation of our New England town his- 


tory is found in the inscriptions upon 
the gravestones in the cemeteries 
where the remains of the early settlers 
and their immediate descendants are 
buried. These inscriptions are fast 
being obliterated by the relentless 
hand of Time, and many of them 
must soon be lost to the world (as 
some have been already) if not tran- 
seribed and permanently placed on 
record for future reference. Public 
and private action to this end has al- 
ready been instituted in some towns. 
The town of Peterborough, at the an- 
nual meeting of 1898, made an appro- 
priation and appointed a committee of 
three, consisting of James F. Bren- 
nan, Eben W. Jones and William 
Moore, to prepare a survey and plan 
of the two old cemeteries, on the hill 
used by the first settlers, and to copy 
and have printed for permanent pres- 
ervation, a copy of the inscriptions on 
all the gravestones therein, which 
work has recently been completed, 
and is presented in a pamphlet of 68 
pages, containing 545 inscriptions in 
all, besides some 25 or 30 half tone en- 
cravings of some of the more inter- 
esting headstones. 

Mr. Charles B. Spofford of Clare- 
mont has prepared and printed at his 
own expense, an attractive pamphlet, 
presenting the jnseriptions from the 
ancient gravestones in the old ceme- 
tery in Aeworth to which is also ap- 
pended a list of the names of the Rev- 
olutionary soldiers of the town. 


The volumes of the GRANITE 
Montruty for 1906, 1907 and 1908, 
bound in cloth, will be furnished sub- 
seribers at 50 cents per volume, in ex- 
change for their unbound numbers; 
or sent postpaid to any address for 
$1.00 per volume. 








